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REMARKS  UPON  CHRIST  S  SATISFACTION. 


Wherexiiih  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?  is  an  inquiF)' 
tlie  import  of  which  is  known  to  him  only,  whose  spirit 
feels  the  weight  of  guilt,  and  who  is  solicitous  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  his  Maker*  That  men,  adopting  their 
own  reasonings  upon  the  subject,  should  give  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  contradiatory  replies  to  the  question,  may  be 
readily  admitted ;  and  that  the  decision  of  God  him¬ 
self)  when  revealed)  should  be  misunderstood  by  some, 
had  i^erverted  by  others,  is  not  too  much  to  suppose. 
Upon  subjects  less  iniricate,  and  requiring  much  less 
self-deniedness  th  the  pride  of  human  understanding, 
great  perplexity  has  beeb  brought,  by  the  introductioa 
of  theories  to  meet  particular  cases,  and  answer  par- 
ticulair  purposes  |  atad  by  a  loose  phraseology,  conse- 
xrated  by  use^  or  sanctioned  in  periods  of  little  logical 
precision)  by  distinguished  riameS,  apparent  counten¬ 
ance  is  given,  in  couriie  of  time,  to  positions  which, 
indeed,  have  no  ibundatiod,  except  in  the  iogenoity  ^ 
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man,  or  warrant,  except  what  an  imagined  utility  may 
afford. 

Few  subjects  have  suffered  more,  in  these  respects, 
than  the  doctrine  relating  to  what  the  Son  of  God  has 
done  for  sinful  man.  .We  shall  not  be  so  presumptuous, 
as  to  suppose,  that  we  are  able  to  shed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  one  ray  of  additional  light.  Our  humble  aim  ex¬ 
tends  not  beyond  the  attempt  to  gather  a  few  pencils  of 
that  celestial  splendour,  which  distinguished  men  of 
God  have  so  abundantly  spread  upon  this  interesting 
field  of  investigation,  that,  amidst  the  clouds  superindu¬ 
ced  by  others',  we  may  be  directed  in  the  paths  of  a 
consistent  faith,  and  evangelical  profession.  In  our 
present  remarks  we  take  for  granted  the  admission  of 
man’s  fallen  and  hopeless  state,  the  indispensible  ne¬ 
cessity  of  satisfaction  being  rendered  to  the  justice  of 
iiod,  in  order  to  the  salvatlorf  of  the  sinner,  and  the 
l;ict,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  actually  rendered  such 
atisfiction,  in  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  violated 
law,  the  ransom  of  his  precious  blood.  Our  inquiry 
is  therefore  limited  to  a  few  considerations  which  the 
subject  naturally  involves  ;  and  which  will  include  an 
examination  ot  some  terms  and  phrases  very  comhmn- 
\y  used,  in  discussions  on.  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
i^nd  to  the  truth  in  reference  to  its  extent.. 

The  conslf'erations  which  the  subject  naturally  in- 
V;«>lvcs,  alluded  to  just  now*,  w  e  hope,  if  candidly  ex- 
aminod,  w  ill  prepare  the  way  for  harmonizing  the  views 
of  those  who  love  the  truth,  and  to  whom  this  doctrine 
of  tfie  ground  of  reconciliation  with  God,  is  very  pre¬ 
cious.  Wc  tlien  submit  to  our  readers, 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  import  of  some  terms, 
so  frequently  employed,  by  Christiana  of  every  n;ixne  : 
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Remarks  upon  ChrisCs  Satisfaction. 

these  arc  propitiation^  atonement^  satisfaction^  sacrifice^ 
ransom  of  Jesus  Clirist.  None  of  our  readers,  we  hope, 
will  deem  a  moment’s  attention  to  tHe  import  of  these 
words,  calculated  to  draw^  the  heart  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  subject  itself.  Our  aim  is  to  conduct  to  the 
thing,  and  by  a  precision,  in  the  signs  employed,  to 
lead  to  an  accurate  understanding  of  that  which  is  signi¬ 
fied.  Propitiation^  or  propitiatory  victim,  is  that  which 
makes  favorable.  Such  is  its  import  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  and  such  it  is,  as  employed  in  the  consecrated 
language  of  inspiration.  i?.a(7.uo,-,  1  Joh.  ii.  2,  and  IXxclnp'.y, 
hilastenon,  Rom.  iii.  25  :  the  tw  o  terms  so  rendered  in 
the  New'  Testament,  are  derived  from  EXso,-,  eleos]  which 
signifies  mercy  or  compassion.  Every  theologian  know  s, 
that  the  terms  now  noticed,  and  renderoA  propitiation ^ 
correspond  w^ilh  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  so 
frequently  translated  atonement  and  ransom.  See  Esq:!.. 
xxix.  36,  Job.  xxxiit.  24,  4'C.  The  verb 
hilaskomai.  from  which  these  nouns  more  directly 
flow,  signifies  to  satisfy  or  atone  for,  so  as  to  make  re¬ 
conciliation — See  an  example  of  this,  lleb.  ii.  17.  A 
similar  application  of  the  term  we  have  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Dan.  ix.  24,  exactly 
answerable  to  the  original  Hebrew',  translated,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity.  So  Luke,  xviii.  13 — God 
i\xar%Tk,  hilasthetij  Ic  propitious  to  me  a  sinner ;  or,  le 
reconciled  through  a  ransom,  is  a  rendering  which  more 
fully  gives  the  idea  of  the  text.  The  application  cf 
these  nouns,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  which  we  havtj 
adverted,  to  the  mercy  scat,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by 
w  hich  the  l:nv,  in  all  the  tremendousness  of  its  curs?, 
wvas  covered,  casts  no  smill  portion  of  light  upon  their 
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import.  Upon  this,  however,  wc  do  not  dwell.  We 
Irust  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  import  of  the 
term  proy^iVia^ion,  is  that  which  renders  God  merciful 
to  the  sinner.  This  is  that  which  Jesus,  as  the  all 
satisfictory  victim,  has  effected.  The  Lord  is  'scell 
pleased  for  his  righteousness^  sake. 

Atonement  is  a  term  of  similar  meaning  with  that 
which  has  been  now  considered  ;  Apropititiatory  equi¬ 
valent  for  injury  done,  and  accepted,  as  such,  by  the 
party  injured  ;  and  thus  it  is  the  same  with  satisfaction  ; 
that  which  satisfies  the  requisitions,  of  justice,  so  that 
DO  more  is  to  be  demanded.  Thus  the  same  word 
rendered  ransom^  Job.  xxxiii.  24,  is  translated  satisfac¬ 
tion^  Num.  XXXV.  31,  and  atonement^  Exod.  xxx.  10, 
and  in  its  verbal  form,  Dan.  ix.  24,  as  already  noticed, 
to  make  reconciliation.  The  import  of  the  term  cannot 
be  understood  as  embracing  less  than  that  which  effects 
friendship  between  the  parties  who  were  at  variance. 
Less  cannot  be  understood  as  an  at-one-mentf  a  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  parties  to  one. 

The  term  ransom,  is  ofa  bearing  equally  obvious. — 
Our  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  hope,  are 
sufficient,  and  the  instances  might  be .  multiplied  to 
weariness,  to  show  that  our  translators  understood  the 
various  words,  atonement,  ransom,  satisfaction,  &:c.  as 
synonymous,  by  their  construing  the  same  original  term 
by  all  of  them.  The  New  Testament  Atifov  and  A'mXy- 
•epey,  lutron  and  antilutron,  Mat.  xx.  28,  I  Tim.  ii.  G, 
are  very  emphatic,  especially  the  latter  :  “  It  probably 
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signifies  a  price^  by  which  captives  are  redeemed  froa) 
the  enemy,  and  that  kind  oi'  exchange  in  which  the  life 
of  one  is  redeemed  by  the  life  of  anotherJ*^  See  Parkh. 
and  his  authorities.  This  precisely  presents  to  us  the 
nature  of  what  the  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  has  done 
for  sinners.  He  hath  redeemed  (bought)  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  in  oicr  stead  ;  I'crsp 
That  which  separates  between  God  and  the  sin¬ 
ner  is  taken  away.‘  Though  he' was  angry  his  wrath  is 
turned  away,  and  he  is  pacified  towards  the  sinner^  in 
whose  stead  the  Saviour  gave  his  life, /or  a//  that  he  has 
done  ;  “he  comes  in  his  appointed  lime  of  love,  to  bestow ' 
upon  him  the  bought  salvation. 

With  those  who  deny  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
wc  know,  upon  this  subject,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  ev¬ 
ery  penitent  believer,  we  can  have  no' communion.—  ’ 
We  grieve,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  interest  so  deep  to' 
sinful  man,  to  leave  them  behind,  and  we  would  so 
grieve,  did  we  esteem  and  love  them  less  than  we  really 
do.  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  concealing  the  pain¬ 
ful  fact,  that,  as  Christians',  {here  is  no  common  ground 
on  which  wc  Can  possibly  meet.  We  are  separated, 
ioto  coclo,  as  far  as  east  is  distant  from  the  west.  Those 
with  whom  we  discuss  the  subject,  arid  we,  meet  ori  the 
firm  ground,  the  faith  of  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus, 
who  assumed  our  nature.  Here,  for  a  time  at  least, 
we  cart  take  sweet  counsel ;  arid  if  on  other  points  w  e 
must  part,  it  is  w^ith  the  hope  of  seeing  each  other 
again,  under  circumstances  more  propitious;  to  pari  no  * 
more  ;  when  under  the  more  immediate  auspices  of  that 
Redeemer,  in  whom  we  believe,  our  mistakes  shall  be 
corrected,  and  in  the  faith  of  God’s  elect,  we  shall  be 
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more  perfectly  united.  In  the  heart  of  every  saints 
the  persuasion  is  deeply  fixed,  that  no  less  than  God 
could  be  his  Saviour  ;  and  that  he  who  appears  in  that 
ch  aracter,  is  qualified  to  do  all  that  the  sinner  needs  to 
be  done,  or  that  God  requires  should  be  done,  is  no 
less  thoroughly  believed.  The  qualifications  of  Jesus 
Christ,  aa  a  Saviour,  we  do  not  doubt,  nor  can  we,  for 
a  moment,  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  his  saving  work,  all 
that  perfection  of  excellence  which  the  nature  of  the 
subject  demands. 

2.  Another  consideration  of  infinite  moment,  upon 
this  subject,  arises  from  the  point  mentioned,  in  W'hich 
all  the  people  of  God  so  harmoniously  agree.  Since 
it  is  so  that  the  Son  of  God  thinks  it  no  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  the  Father,  and  the  Father  himself,  with 
emphasis,  recognizes  the  equality  of  the  Son,  how 
eomes  it,  that  the  Father  gives  to  his  eternal  Son  com¬ 
mands  and  promises,  that  the  Son  submits  to  these  com¬ 
mands,  and  receives,  and  pleads  these  promises,  yields 
obedience  to  the  precepts,  and  obtains  the  promised 
reward  ?  In  all  of  these,  we  see  an  undeniable  indica¬ 
tion  of  superiority  on  the  one  side  and  of  inferiority  on 
the  other.  .  Is  this  superiority  and  inferiority  personal 
or  official  ?  Is  it  natural  or  voluntary  ?  That  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  personal  nor  natural,  but  official  and  voluntary, 
we  have  the  most  undoubted  assurance.  This  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable  mystery,  is  explained  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  transactions  among  the  persons  of  the 
adorable  Trinity.  We  are  not  unapprised  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  against  the  idea  of  a  covenant  arrange¬ 
ment  among  these  Persons  ;  but  the  scriptural  revela¬ 
tion,  upon  this  point,  settles  the  matter  with  us.  All 
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t^iat  can  be  granted  to  the  objection  we  readily  yield  : 
that  the  imperfections  of  human  deeds  in  the  matter  of 
covenanting,  must  be,  in  our  apprehension,  excluded 
from  the  case  before  us.  God  speaks  to  us  upon  the 
subject,  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  it  becomes  us  to 
endeavour  to  sublimate  our  conceptions  of  the  divine 
transactions,  and  elevate  our  minds  toward  the  grandeur 
of  the  objects  presented  for  consideration.  That  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  our  world,  in  his  allwise  provi¬ 
dence,  has  directed  and  authorised,  amongst  men,  such 
transactions  a?  are  calculated  to  explain  his  own  actings 
for  our  sake,  (and  who  knows  but  for  the  very  purpose 
of  this  explanation  ?)  is  a  call  upon  us  to  confess  his 
goodness,  and  to  admire  his  wisdom.  It  is  these  fedciml 
transactions,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  re¬ 
gulates  the  whole  concern  of  our  salvation.  Here  is 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure. 
— Here  are  glorious  agents,  from  eternity  proposing 
glorious  ends,  and  devising  adequate  lAeans  for  the  in¬ 
fallible  attainment  of  those  ends,  which  we  find  unfold¬ 
ing  in  the  dispensations  of  time.  It  is  here  we  find  Je¬ 
hovah’s  pleasure  expressed,  in  reference  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  sinners  ;  and  here  we  have  the  consent  and  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  Son.  Without  such  consent  and  en-^ 
gagement,  the  Father  could  not  have  laid  upon  the  Son 
the  iniquities  of  men,  nor  punished  their  iniquities  in 
him.  Without  such  consent,  and  that  for  a  determined 
and  worthy  end,  the  Son  could  not  have  submitted  to 
become  a  man  of  sorrows,  the  scorn  of  men,  and  object 
of  his  Father’s  wr«ith.  The  covenant  of  peace  shall  be 
between  them  both.  The  blood  of  the  everlasting  cov¬ 
enant  is  the  price  of  the  transjpresSor’s  deliverancp. — 
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The  work  and  the  reward  of  the  Son  of  God  are  pre'* 
cisely  stated.  Lo!  saith  he,  /  come  to  do  thy  will.  I 
came  down  from  Heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  hut 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father^  swill 
which' hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  giveyi  me, 
I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the 
last  day.  This  is  the  ground  of  that  assurance  which 
we  have Alhthat  the  Fctther  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me, 
and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.^ 
These  annunciations  assure  us  of  a  definite  end  being 
proposed,  in  the  councils  of  God,  to  be  effected  by.  the 
descent  of  bis  eternal  Son;  that  he  came  in  pursuit  of 
that  end,  according  to  voluntary  engagement ;  and  that 
he  will  accomplish  .it  to  the,  utmost.  It  is  worth  our 
while  to  look  back  upon  these  verses — 1.  The  Father 
has  a  determined  purpose^ — He  gives  some  to  Jesus  to 
be  saved.  2.  The  Son.  comes  down  from  Heaven  to 
do  this  will,  or  to  .fulfil  this  purpose  of  the  Father  :  / 
came  down  from  Heaven  to  do  the  .will  of  him  that  sent 
me.  3.  The.  infallable  accomplishment  of  this  united 
will  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son — All  that  the  Father 
giveth  me  shall  come  to.  me,  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  .  4.  Thus  we  see  the  idea  of 
the  Son’s  coming  for  an  indefinite  purpose,  to  be  made 
definite  subsequently,  by  the  Father’s  decree,  or  by  the 
volition  of  man,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  gratuitously  assumed,  and  is  turned  by  those  who 
assume  it  to  pernicious  purposes.  It  is  an  anti-Christ* 
lan  thought. 
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3.  It  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  in  the  grand 
arrangements  of  God,  he  gives  a  conspicuous  phace  to 
the  displays  of  his  goodness.  He  is  good  and  he  doeth 
good.  Notwithstanding  the  deranging  influence  of  sin, 
upon  the  order  of  nature,  we  still  witness  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  beneficence  of  the  original  arrangement.  The 
organs  of  sensation  in  men  may  and  do  become,  often, 
the  inlets  of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  they  likewise  are  the 
avenues  of  pleasure,  and  in  their  original  situation,  were 
exclusively  so.  In  the  luxuriance  of  the  weed  we  have 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  the  effects  of 
culture.  In  the  developement  of  the  scheme  of  grace 
it  would  indeed  be  strange,  if  some  of  the  peculiar  rays 
of  the  divine  glory  beamed  not  forth,  upon  some  of 
those  who  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  so,  without  any  purpose,  on  his  part,  to  effect 
their  reconciliation  to  himself.  The  world  is  placed 
under  a  dispensation  of  forbearance  and  of  mercy  ,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  applying  the  salvation  of  God, 
to  the  objects  of  his  love.  That  many  for  a  time  should, 
in  virtue  of  the  relationships  of  life,  participate  in  great, 
though  transient  good,  is  according  to  the  dispenseitions 
of  the  Almighty,  and  agrees  with  the  condition  of  things 
upon  earth,  though  neither  intended  to  secure,  nor 
i^sue  in  eternal  life,  God  w’ill  not  change,  nor  will  he 
mar  the  grandeur  of  the  constitution  of  mercy,  formed 
A*xclusivclv  in  favor  of  his  destined  friends,  for  the  sake 
of  denying  incidental  good,  and  temporary  benefits  to 
his  enemies.  Ihoni  tliis,  however,  the  conclusion 
would  be  unwarrantable,  that  God  and  his  Christ,  in 
'riie  arrangements  of  grace,  had  equal  respect  to  the 
destined  Inend,  and  known  unreconciled  foe,  whose 
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enmity  sboukl  be  endless  ns  his  existence.  Let  us  trace 
ihc  steps  of  Divine  mercy,  witness  with  gralitute  the 
Lounties#of  Divine  goodness,  and  give  glory  to  God  for 
his  administrations  among  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  but  let  us 
likewise  take  care  not  to  dishonour  his  wisdom,  his 
justice  and  truth,  under  the  idea  of  glorifying  his  goock 
ness  ;  let  us  never  set  the  eternal  intentions  of  God, 
and  the  actual  results  of  his  providence,  in  hostility 
against  each  other. 

Those  Theologians  who  conclude,  that  because  God 
employs  bad  men,  as  instruments,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  purposes,  and  confers  upon  them  those  endowments 
which  fit  them  for  such  instrumentality,  he  therefore 
must  have  intended  their  eternal  glory,  reason  with 
great  inaccuracy.  In  carrying  forward  the  designs  of 
grace,  Immanuel  compels  the  subordination  of  fallen 
spirits  and  of  the  worst  of  men.  He  secured  the  pur¬ 
posed  end  by  the  price  of  his  blood  ;  and  every  mean, 
requisite  to  the  attaining  of  that  end,  was  secured  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  the  sovereignty  of  Messiah  over  all 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational, 
good  and  bad  for  the  welfare  of  Zion.  Eph.J.  22,  Phil, 
ii.  7,  8,  Let  the  smatterer  in  theology  sneer  at  the 
assertion,  or  spare  himself  the  exposure  of  his  own  v 
folly,  it  will  nevertheless  remain  true,  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  wicked  arc  bestowed  upon  them  because 
of  their  connexion  with  the  elect  of  God.  Salvation 

*  j 

and  the  means  of  it  are  secured  for  the  elect ;  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  w  icked  are  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  the  saints,  and  are  bestowed  upon  the  sinner  for  their 
sake.  And  could  we  trace  all  the  connexions  in  which 
.these  stand  to  each  other,  there  i.^?  no  doubt  but  it  would 
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appear,  that  all  the  mitigations  of  ev  il,  and  all  the  posi¬ 
tive  good,  expel ienced  by  the  enemies  of  . God,  arCj 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  points 
of  relationship  in  which  they  meet  w  ith  his  people. — 
The  history  of  Joseph,  the  story  of  Lot,  the  success  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  case  of  the  Jews,  all  conspire  to  the  con- 
llrmation  of  these  remarks.  Let  the  reader  at  leisure 
consider  Gen.  xviii.  and  xix.  and  chapter  xxxix.  5. 
Isa.  xlv.  4.  Mat.  xxiv.  22.  Xo  ultimate  good  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reprobate  ;  the  partial  and  transient  good 
w’hich  he  possesses  is  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  chosen 
of  the  Lord.  We  say  these  benefits,  thus  enjoyed  by 
the  wicked,  are  incidental^  not  because  their  possession 
of  them  w  as  cither  unforeseen,  or  not  intended,  but  be- 

f  ^ 

cause,  such  possession  w'as  not  the  main  end,  being 
really  intended  as. subordinate  and  subservient  to  some 
thing  greater.  What  that  is,  has  been  already  seen. — 
Against  the  truth,  now  before  us,  the  little  quibblevs'of 
very  small  men,  and  even  the'eloquent  roddmantade  of 
the  author  of  the  book  called — rather  miscalled — ‘‘  The 
Mediatorial  reign  of  the  Son  of  God,”  prove  nothing. 

4.  Another  consideration  which  should  occupy  out* 
attention,  when  meditating  on  the  sabject  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  is,  what  is  indispensably  requisite  in 
that  atonement,  so  that  it  shall  be  really  available  for 
e  salvation  of  any.  If  it  secures  riot  the  removal  of 
every  obstacle,  insurmountable  to  the  sinner,  it  does 
nothing.  Suppose  for  the  moment  that  guilt  is  removed 
upon  condition  of  faith  and  repentance,  but  the  sinner 
left  under  the  pcwver  of  the  hard  and  evil  heart  of  un¬ 
belief,  which  infallibly  turns  him  away  from  the  living 
God,  w  hat  is  gained  to  the  sinner  ?  He  is  dead  in  siq^ 
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ami  a  release  from  the  sufferings  of  wrath  is  procured^ 
upon  condition  that  he  inspires  liimself  with  tlie  spirit 
of  life  !  Whixt  does  such  a  scheme  effect  for  man  ? — 
That  view  of  this  subject  taken  by  Pelagians  of  old,  or 
that  by  serni-Pelagians  of  later  times,  is  utterl}-  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.  And  most 
assuredly,  ;dl  the  schemes  of  modiliod  Pelagianism, 
adopted  at  this  day,  are  the  most  senseless  and  incohe¬ 
rent  of  the  waking  dreams  lliat  arc  abroad.  Leave  the 
sinner  under  the  power  of  spiritual  death,  without  a 
iiivine  nature,  and  so  destitute  of  faith,  and  his  salvation 
is  absolutely  impossible.  The  atonement  that  is  availa¬ 
ble,  and  merits  the  name,  must  then  secure  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  man*3  fallen  nature,  by  the  spirit  of  ail  gracCi 
procure  a  living  faith,  effect  union  with  the  Saviour, 
and  obtain  remission  of  sin,  acceptance  with  God,  and 
eternal  life.  He  must  indeed  be  ill  aquainted  with  his 
Bible,  who  knows  not  that  the  satisfaction  of  Jesus 
(Christ  is  represented  as  having  all  of  these  connected 
blessings  in  its  train,  as  its  proper  fruits*  We  entreat 
our  readers  to  cafry  along  with  them,  as  they  accom¬ 
pany  us  in  these  remarks^  the  import  of  the  teitas 
atonement^  propitiation^  A:c.  \  correct  views  of  the 
covenant  arrangements  of  eternity,  wherein  originated 
the  mediatorial  transactions  of  the  Son  of  God  in  time  ; 
of  the  personal  glories  and  mediatorial  excellence  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  possession  of  many  incidental 
benefits^  by  the  sinner^  in  time,  is  no  proof  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  expiation  of  his  crimes  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  \ 
and  that  expiation  of  sin,  by  that  precious  blood,  is  ac¬ 
companied  ''with  every  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God^  and 
everj  saving  blessing  of  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
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issnlng  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life.  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all^ 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 

The  foregoing  considerations  prepare  the  way  for  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  much  agitated,  and  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  question,  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
atonement.  Opinions  upon  this  subject  are  ranged  into 
tour  grand  divisions  : — That  it  is  a  proper  substitution¬ 
ary  satisfaction  for  all  mankind,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  of  which  is  suspended  upon  certain  terms  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  sinner  :  that  there  is  no  substitution¬ 
ary  satisfixction  in  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  only  a 
mere  exhibition  of  the  divine  character,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  sinner 
that  Jesus  really  died  for  all,  and  all  shall  absolutely 
be  saved  by  his  blood  : — that  he  satisfied  for  his  Church 
only,  those  given  him  out  of  every  kindred,  and  people, 
and  nation,  who  shall  infallibly  be  saved  by  his  grace^ 
The  first,  is  the  Arminian  view  ;  the  second,  the  Hop  . 
kinsian,  differing  little  from  the  Socinian  ;  the  third,  the 
Huntington  Universalist,  the  most  consistent  of  all  these 
heresies  ;  the  fourth,  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  Of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  of  Augustine,  of.  Calvin,  &c.  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  It  is  the  confirmation  of  this  last 
view  at  w'^hich  we  aim  in  these  remarks,  without  pro¬ 
mising  to  detain  long  in  the  refutation  of  objections. 
We  shall,  however,  before  coming  more  directly. to  the 
proof,  employ  a  moment  longer  in  the  eiamination  of 
certain  terms  and  phrases,  often  used  in  this  discussion. 

Among  the  phrases  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  exa¬ 
mine,  as  employed  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  are 
Such  as  thei^  :  intrinsic  worth  of  dhrisPs  b}ood|<-->M 
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itself  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  all  men, — be'ing 
the  blood  of  a  person  of  infinite  dignity,  every  drop  of 
Christ’s  blood  is  infinitely  valuable  ;  and  much  more  to 
the  same  purpose.  Now,  upon  this  subject,  we  should 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  infinite 
glories  of  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  with  the 
conviction,  that  none  but  God  could  save  the  sinner,  and 
that  the  value  of  what  he  has  done  not  only  unspeaka¬ 
bly  exceeds  what  the  highest  in  the  ranks  of  creation 
could  effect,  but  inconceivably  exceeds  in  worth  the 
utmost  conceptions  of  men  and  angels.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  great  God  our  Saviour.  The  phraseology  ad¬ 
verted  to  above,  was  doubtless  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  the  exalted  opinion  which  was  en^ 
-tertained  of  what  is  done  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  acquit 
many  distinguished  men  and  communities,  who  use  the 
phraseology,  of  any  error  in  their  doctrine  upon  this 
point.  We  only  say  the  mode  of  expression  is  unguard¬ 
ed,  and  however  safely  understood  by  sound  divines, 
is  both  liable  to  abuse,  and  has  been  abused  by  men  of 
head  and  heart  less  hale.  We  may  likewise  remark 
that,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  till  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  the  precision  of  theological  lan¬ 
guage  was  in  a  progressive  shite.  In  those  countries 
where  doctrinal  conflicts  were  most  frequent  and  most 
ardent,  the  precision  was  greatest.  Holland  and  the 
British  isles  in  this  took  the  lead.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  period’ intervening  between  the  Synod 
of  Dort  and  that  of  Westminster.  The  majority  of  those 
assemblies  were  equally  sound  in  the  faith,  but  the  24 
intervening  years,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  nations,  gave  occasioo  for  the  for*-. 
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mutioQ  of  men  peculiarly  qualified  to  state  and  defend, 
with  precision,  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  effect  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  documents  composed  at  Westminster. 
There  w'e  find  the  truths,  in  relation  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  stated  without  any  of  that  looseness  of  phraseo- 
logy  which  marked  the  Geneva,  the  old  Scottish  Con¬ 
fession,  the  39  articles  of  the  English  Churcli,  and  the 
labours  of  the  venerable  Synod  of  Dort.  It  is  from 
this  chaste  and  luminous  production,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  that  we  learn  to  reject  from  our  theological 
vocabulary,  high  sounding,  well  intended,  but  unmean¬ 
ing  phras^.  In  this  document,  upon  this  fundamental 
article,  there  is  nothing  conceded  to  the  enemy,  not 
even  a  term  of  dubious  import,  which  ingenuity  can 
pervert  as  a  convert  for  error.  “  The  Lord  Jesus  by 
his  perfect  obedience,  and  sacrifice  of  himself,  balli 
fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Father,  and  purchased, 
not  only  reconciliation,  but  an  everlasting  inheritance 

s  • 

in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  all  those  whom  the  Fa¬ 
ther  hath  given  unto  him.”  Here  is  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  on  the  subjects 
But  is  there  not  a  sufficiency  of  merit  in  what  Christ 
has  done  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  ?  I  reply,  thii 
scriptures  are  silent  as  to  such  a  sufficiency,  and  matter 
of  fact,  as  presented  in  the  course  of  Providence,  does 
not  authorize  the  assertion.  Many  perish.  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  its  sufficiency  for  the  salvation  of  tho^c 
passed  by,  andyor  the  sin  of  those  foreordained  to  con¬ 
demnation  ?  God  the  Father. did  not  intend  salvation  for 
them,  Christ  did  not,  nor  did  the  Holy  Ghost;  the. 
Scriptures  give  no  intimation  of  such  sufficiency,  and  if 
we  believe  it,  it  is  not  from  evidence  but  from. some, 
pro-conceived  opinion. 
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Still  it  is  urged,  the  Saviour  being  an  infinitely  digni^^ 
lied  person  conferred  an  infinite  value  upon  his  every 
act,  and  conveyed  an  infinite  worth  to  every  drop  of 
his  shod  blood,  any  of  which  had  merit  enough  to  meet 
and  obliterate  the  infinite  guilt  of  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.  We  have  said  enough,  it  is  believed,  to  secure 
us  against  the  suspicion  of  the  impious  attempt  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  infinite  excellence  of  our  Re-r 

deemer,  or  to  diminish  aught  from  the  value  of  the  all* 
perfect  righteousness  of  God  our  Saviour.  We  may 
then  be  permitted  to  ask  in  turn,  if  the  infinitude  of  the 
Saviour  rendered  every  act  of  his  life  and  every  drop 
of  hi?  blood  thus  of  infinite  worth,  how  come  it  that  so 
many  acts  were  exacted  of  him,  and  so  many  drops  of 
bis  precious  blood  shed  ?  Let  us  take  care  when  aN 
tempting  to  exalt  what  Jesus  has  done,  that  we  do  so 
according  to  truth.  We  must  not  speak  wickedly  for 
God,  nor  celebrate  one  excellence  at  the  expense  of 
others.  We  profess  ourselves  not  to  be  very  apt  at 
the  comprehending  or  handling  of  infinities^  and  we 
suspect  those  who  employ  the  above  language,  if  they 
affix  any  meaning  to  it,  confine  their  idea  of  infinity,  as 
applicable  to  what  Christ  did  and  suffered,  to  that  which 
is  usually  denominated  mathematical.  No  man  will 
affirm  that  the  sins  of  the  whole  elect  of  God  are  abso¬ 
lutely  infinite.  There  is  no  such  infinity  on  this  side 
of  Deity.  It  is  in  one  respect  only  that  sin  is  said  to  be 
so,  in  ottier  respects  it  is  limited.  And  may  there  not 
be  a  sense  in  which  infinite  worth  is  predicable  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  suffered,  and  yet  in  other  respects  what 
he  did  and  suffered  be  limited  t 
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Admitting  all  this,  still,  it  is  said,  there  is  an  infinite 
sufficiency^  xalue^  or  worthy  in  the  Saviour’s  blood  for 
the  redemption  ofa/l  mankind.  VVe  shall  then  examine 
the  import  of  this  epithet  intrinsic  ;  that  is,  in  itself  not 
accidental.  To  see  the  suft'erings  of  our  Redeemer  in 
this  light,  we  must  separate  him  and  them  from  all  cov* 
enanf^stipulation,  from  all  connection  with  mankind,  a 
simple  participation  of  our  nature  excepted,  and  from 
all  ends  proposed  to  be  effected  by  him,  through  these 
sufferings,  and  view  him  merely  as  enduring  pain — suf? 
fering  the  wrath  of  God  !  This  is  considering  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Christ  abstractly y  and  thus  we  learn  what  they 
are  intrinsically ;  and  we  ask,  in  such  a  light,  can  we 
conceive  of  them  possibly  taking  place  ?  Setting  aside 
covenant  arrangement,  can  we  conceive  of  the  Son  of 
God  coming  into  our  world  ?  Without  his  consent, 
and  that  for  the  attainment  of  a  valuable  end,  can  w  e 
conceive  of  the  Father  pouring  forth  upon  his  Son  the 
treasures  of  his  wTath  ?  Inconceivable,  upon  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness !  But  were  it 
possible  to  suppose  them  thus  to  take  place,  we  ask;* 
what  would  be  their  amount  of  merit  ?  what  their  value? 
All  will  at  once  exclaim,  nothing,  less  than  nothing ;  the 
supposition  is  fraught  with  all  that  is  revolting,  with  all 
that  is  horrible  !  We  are  ceilain  it  was  not  thus  be 
came  and  suffered,  and  therefore  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  conditions  of  his  appearance  <  in  our  world,  that 
we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  what  be  did. 
He  came  according  to  covenant  stipulation,  and  that  for 
the  gaining  of  an  important  end.  Read  at  leisure,  Hetu 
X.  5“7,  and  Job.  vi.  37 — 40,  with  the  parallel  places. 

There  we  learn  that,  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, 
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all  was  precise,  all  was  fixed,  the  end  determined,  and 
adequate  means  settled  for  its  attainment.  •  Here  then 
we  (ind  the  foundation  of  those  sufferings  of  Jesus,  here 
they  were  stipulated,  here  they  were  proposed  for  a 
valuable  object,  and  here  both  their  existence  and  value 
were  settled  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  This 
value  is  abundant^  but  as  an  eminent  divine  has  remark¬ 
ed,  not  redundant.  Oblatio  Christi  pecatis  nostris  est 
cquivalenSy  &«.  “  The  oblation  of  Christ  is  an  equiva¬ 

lent  satisfaction  for  our  sins.”  We  ought  not,  with  the 
Ivcmonstrants,^  to  suppose  that  it  is  of  doubtful  import, 
a  thing  that  inay  be  received  or  not  ;  an  idea  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  truth  of  his  satisfaction,  and  of  his 
blood  as  ^  price.  Nor,  with  the  Papists,  ought  we  to 
imagine  that,  in  it,  there  is  a  redundancy ;  a  doctrine 
from  which  is  derived  the  chief  part  of  their  treasure 
of  indulgences.  The  scripture  indeed,  sometimes  speaks 
of  the  abundance  of  grace,  indicating  thereby,  either  its 
^reat  sufficiency^  or  its  greatness  above  that  of  the  first 
man,  or  its  power  in  overcoming  aggravated  crinries.”! 
The  Son  of  God  was  indeed  qualified  to  have  brought 
la  a  righteousness,  of  value  adequate  to  the  sak:ation  of 
all  men  ;  but  this  he  has  hot  done. 

U  is  Vain  to  distinguish  by  saying,  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  derives  its  sufficiency  from  his  person,  and  its 
value  as  a  price  from  covenant  agreement.  This  is 
io  separate  what  are  necessarily  joined.  We  must  not 
separate  the  Son  of  Gcd  acting,  and  the  arrangements 
under  which  he  acted  ;  and  under  ’which  it  was  indis- 
pensible  he  should  act,  as  Mediator.  Moreover  we 
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know  nothing  of  iiis  acting  or  suffering,  but  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  (\pric€y  ransom^  propitiation^  all  of  which  indi¬ 
cate  a  sufficient^  but  dejinedy  value,  which  value  was 
determined  in  the  council  of  peace.  Beyond  what  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  price  or  ransoiUy  the  word  of 
God  makes  known  no  value  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  And, 
except  in  this  light,  its  existence  is  unknown.  In  this 
light  it  has  always  respect,  definitely,  to  that  which  is 
redeemed,  to  that  which  is  bought. 

But  it  is  affirmed,  as  a  dollary  or  eagle,  has  a  fitness 
in  itself,  independently  of  all  compact,  to  pay  a  debt,  so 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  considered,  and  inde¬ 

pendant  of  federal  stipulation,  there  is  a  fitness  to  save 
all  men.  The  cases  are  not  similar.  The  silver  and 
gold,  which  compose  the  dollar  and  the  eagle,  have  in¬ 
deed  a  fitness  to  be  employed  in  commercial  transac¬ 
tions,  previous  to  any  such  application-of them  ;  not  so, 
however,  with  the  shedding  of  the  Saviour’s  blood.  It 
derives  its  existence  as  well  as  value  and  application, 
from  covenant  stipulation.  It  never  could  have  been 
shed,  or  existed,  but  as  the  blood  of  the  covenanty  and 
from  that  covenant  it  has  its  worth.  We  repeat,  it  was 
devised  for  a  valuable  end,  to  that  end  it  was  destined, 
that  end  it  effects,  in  that  end  its  efficacy  terminates  ;  its 
vuzluCy  and  its  merit  and  effixacy  are  terms  of  similar  im¬ 
port,  communicate  the  same  idea,  and  we  think  our¬ 
selves  justified  in  holding,  that  beyond  its  efficacy  it  has 
no  value,  no  sufficiency.  If  it  be  insisted  that  there  is 
a  sufficiency,  we  inquire  for  what  ?  Surely  not  for  the 
salvation  of  reprobate  men.  Does  it  secure  for  them 
regeueration,  faith,  pardon,  and  eternal  life  ?  No. 
Then  we  repeat,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  their  salvation. 
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Or,  is  it  only  an  abstract  sufficiency,  that  is  utterly  un¬ 
availing  for  securing  good  to  the  sinner.  As  it  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  family  with  abstract  sin^  and  abstract 
beings  we  leave  them  together  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  abstract  righteousness  will  be  every  way  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  removal  of  sin  in  the  abstract,  from  being 
in  the  abstract.  Such,  we  feel,  will  not  do  for  us.  We 
are  individuals,  real  beings,  sin  dwells  within  us,  we  * 
are  guilty  as  we  are  sinners,  and  we  need  a  propitiation, 
securing  to  us  the  favour  of  God,  whom  we  have  offend¬ 
ed,  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  subduction  of 
sin  and  advancement  of  holiness.  We  turn  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  such  an  one  we  find  proposed  to  our  accep¬ 
tance.  This  is  made  for  the  whole  Church  of  God,  the 
elect  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  whom  he  is  gathering  in 
the  dispensation  of  his  grace,  from  a  world  lying  and 
left  in  wickedness.  These  he  will  gather  to  himself^ 
for  he  purchased  them  by  his  precious  blood. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  said  is  this  ;  since  mere 
suffering  has  nothing  in  it  meritorious,  to  find  the  value 
of  what  Jesus  endured,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
accompaniments,  previous  and  subsequent,  of  hi&  suf¬ 
ferings.,  We  had  them  in  connection  with  a  covenant 
arrangement,  a  glorious  end  proposed,  and  the  securing  • 
of  means,  infallibly  conducting  to  that  end,  and  limited 
to  that  end.  For  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  sufferings 
of  Immanuel,  but  as  a  price  or  ransom^  and  as  that  waf 
provided,  paid  and  accepted,  for  the  Church  alone,  it 
ii  a  gratuitous  hypothesis  to  suppose  a  sufficiency,  tn-  - 
trinsxc  or  extrinsic^  for  any  thing  beyond  what  the 
adorable  Trinity  provided  and  intended  it  to  accom-* 
ptisb.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  the  covenant  of  grac^f 
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perfectly  fulfilling  its  terms,  and  securing  its  blessings 
for  the  children  of  the  Covenant  ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  some  other  arrangement,  and 
by  it  to  secure  blessings  for  those  whom  God  has  past 
by,  is  a  thought  unauthorised  by  the  revelation  of  God. 
Whether,  in  the  Divine  sovereignty,  what  Jesus  did 
might  have  been  intended  for  more  or  less  than  it  is,  as  to 
its  objects;  the  feeble  powers  of  man,  we  think,  cannot 
ascertain,  and  were  the  fact  known,  for  any  practical 
purpose,  it  would  be  altogether  useless.  We  dismiss 
the  conjecture,  upon  each  side,  professing  to  know  no¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  approach  that  point'  on  which  rests 
alight  affording  greater  certainty, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Of  all  the  instruments  which  the  Head  of  the  Church 
has  raised  up  to  vidicate  his  truth,  few,  if  any,  have 
been  endowed  with  more  firmness  and  heroism  than 
Martin  Luther.  He  risked  every  thing  of  a  tenriporal 
nature  in  the  declaration  of  truth,  not  counting  even  his 
life  dear,  in  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  was  embark¬ 
ed.  Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  his  celebrated  de¬ 
claration  respecting  his  appearance  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 
The  diet  is  the  congress  of  the  Germanic  empire,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  hereditary  princes,  and  it  has  cognizance 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state.  Ve¬ 
ry  soon  after  the  Reformation  was  commenced  by  Lu¬ 
ther,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  he  immediately  suimioned 
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a  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  which  met  in  1620. 
—The  emperor,  and  all  the  members  of  the  diet, 
were  Roman  Catholics*  Luther  had  been  .excommu¬ 
nicated  by  the  Pope,  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  be  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  a 
a  preceding  diet  bad  condemned  John  Hess,  and  Je¬ 
rome  of  Prague,  about  one  hundred  years  before.  Af¬ 
ter  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  diet,  and 
had  received  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor,  such  as 
tie  martyrs  of  the  preceding  century  had  received,  his 
friends  knowing  the  character  of  the  diet,  and  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  whose  lives  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  emperor  bad  not  secured,  entreated 
him  not  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  by  attending  it. — 
He  replied  to  them:  **That  though  be  should  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  encounter  at  Worms,  as  many  devils  as  there 
were  tiles  upon  the  houses  ofthat  city,  this  could  not  de¬ 
ter  him  from  his  fixed  purpose  of  appearing  there.  That 
these  fears  of  his  friends  could  only  arise  from  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Satan,  who  apprehended  the  approaching 
ruin  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  confession  of  the  truth,  be- 
fore  so  grand  an  assembly  as  the  diet  of  Worms.’’ 

His  conduct  before  the  diet  corresponds  with  hla 
firmness  of  purpose,  in  obeying  its  summons.  He  ask¬ 
ed  and  obtained  leave  from  the  diet  to  speak  in  his  own 
vindication,  which  he  did  as  follows  : 

“  To  the  first  question,  continued  Luther,  I  give  a 
plain  and  direct  answer;  and  in  that  1  shall  persist  for¬ 
ever.  I  did  publish  those  books,  and  1  am  responsible 
for  their  contents,  so  far  as  they  are  really  mine;  but  I 
do  not  answer  for  any  alterations  that  have  been  mad 
in  them,  whether  by  the  crafty  malice  of  my  enemies,  or 
the  impudent  otBciousness  of  friends. 
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•'In  regard  to  the  second  question,  I  humbly  beg  your 
most  serene  majesty  and  their  hi  hnesses  to  take  espe¬ 
cial  notice,  that  my  publications  are  by  no  means  'all  of 
the  same  kind.  Some  of  them  treat  only  of  piety,  and 
of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  morals  ;  and  these  subjects 
are  handled  in  so  evangelical  a  manner,  that  my  great¬ 
est  adversaries  are  compelled  to  pronounce  them  inno¬ 
cent,  profitable,  and  worthy  to  be  read  by  Christians. 
The  pope’s  bull,  indeed,  though  it  actually  declares 
some  of  my  books  innocent,  yet,  with  a  monstrous  and 

cruel  INDISCillMINATION,  CONDEMNS  THEM  ALL.  NoW 

were  I  to  retract  such  writings,  I  should  absolutely 
stand  alone,  and  condemn  those  truths  in  which  friends 
and  foes  most  perfectly  agree. 

‘♦There  is  another  species  of  my  publications,  in 
which  I  endeavor  to  lay  open  the  system  of  the  papal 
government,  and  the  specific  doctrines  of  the  papists, 
who,  in  fact  by  their  corrupt  tenets  and  bad  examples, 
have  made  havoc  of  the  Christian  world,  both  in  regard 
1o  body  and  soul.  There  is  no  denying  this  :  Witness 
the  universal  complaints  now  existing,  how  the  papal 
laws  and  traditions  of  men  most  miserably  entangle, 
vex,  and  tear  to  pieces  the  consciences  of  the  faithful, 
and  also  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  this  famous  country 
in  ways  most  shameful,  tyrannical,  and  scarcely  credi¬ 
ble,  notwithstanding  that  Germany  by  her  own  laws  has 
declared,  that  any  doctrines  or  decrees  of  the  p<^e, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  gospel  or  the  sentiments  of 
the  fathers,  are  to  be  deemed  erroneous,  and  in  no  de¬ 
gree  obligatory.  If,  therefore,  I  should  revoke  what 
I  have  written  on  these  subjects,  1  should  not  only  con¬ 
firm  the  wicked,  despotical  proceedings  to  which  !  al* 
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lude,  but  also  open  a  door  to  further  abuses  of  power^ 
that  would  be  still  more  licentious  and  insupportable^ 
especially  if  it  were  said  among  the  people,  that  what 
I  had  done  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  his  most 
serene  majesty,  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  empire. 

“Lastly,  the  defences  and  replies  which  I  have  com¬ 
posed  against  such  individuals  as  have  labored  either  to 
establish  the  Roman  tyranny,  or  to  undermine  my  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
constitute  a  third  class  of  my  publications.  And  in 
these,  I  Ireely  confess,  I  have  been  betrayed  into  an 
asperity  of  expression,  which  neither  becomes  me  as  a 
clergyman,  or  as  a  Christian  :  however,  I  pretend  not 
to  set  myself  up  for  a  saint,  neither  do  I  plead  for  the 
strictness  of  my  life,  but  for  the  doctrines  of  Christ. — 
But,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  retract  even  these  writings 
as  far  as  the  matter  contained  in  them  is  concerned  ; 
lest  by  such  a  step  I  should  become  the  patron  of  the 
most  arbitrary  and  impious  usurpations,  which  in  con¬ 
sequence  would  soon  gather  strength,  and  spend  their 
fury  on  the  people  of  God  in  more  violent  outrages  than 
ever.  Yet,  since  I  am  but  a  man,  and  therefore  fallible 
in  judgment,  it  would  ill  become  me,  in  supporting  my 
poor  paltry  tracts,  to  go  further  than  my  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Jesus  Christ  did  in  the  defence  of  his  own  doctrines  ; 
who,  when  he  Was  interrogated  concerning  them  before 
Annas,  and  had  received  a  blow  from  one  oi  the  offi¬ 
cers,  said,  ‘If  I  have  spoken  evil^  bear  witness  of  the 
evil ;  but  if  Well,  why  smitest  thou  me  V  If  then  our 
Lord,  who  was  infUlible,  did,  nevertheless,  not  disdain 
to  listen  to  any  thing  that  could  be  said  against  bis  doc¬ 
trine,  even  by  a  person  of  the  lowest  condition,  bow 
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luuch  more  ought  such  a  contemptible  being  as  I,  who 
nm  all  imperfection,  to  be  ready  to  attend  to  whatever 
arguments  can  be  brought  in  the  .way  of  objection  to  my 
positions  ?  I  entreat  therefore  your  majesty,  and  the 
members  of  this  illustrious  assembly,  to  produce  evi¬ 
dence  against  me  ;  and  however  high,  or  however  low, 
be  the  rank  of  the  person  who  shall  be  able,  from  the 
.sacred  scriptures,  to  convict  me  of  error,  I  will  instant¬ 
ly  retract,  and  be  the  first  to  throw  the  book  into  the 
lire. 

“Permit  me  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  us  all, 
that  as  Almighty  God  is  wonderful  and  terrible  in  coun¬ 
cil,  surely  it  behaves  this  august  assembly  to  examine 
with  especial  care,  whether  the  object  which  my  ene¬ 
mies  so  ardently  long  to  compass,  does  not  in  fact  a- 
inount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  divine  word  ;  and 
whether  such  a  measure,  adopted  by  the  first  German, 
diet  of  the  new  emperor,  might  not  lead  to  a  dreadful 
deluge  of  evils.  Under  the  protection  of  God  there  is 
reason  to  augur  well  of  this  excellent  young  prince  ; 
hut  take  care  that  you  do  not  render  the  prospect  of 
his  government  unfavorable  and  inauspicious. 

“  By  a  variety  of  instances  from  holy  writ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  cases  of  Pharaoh,  of  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  I  could  prove  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  namely  that  men  have  rained  themselves 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  imagined  they  bad  set¬ 
tled  and  established  their  kingdoms  in  the  most  pru*^ 

,  dent  manner.  The  ruling  principle  should  be  the 
PEAR  OP  God.  he  it  is  who  taketb  the  wise  in  their 
craftiness,  and  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  kotw 

not;  and  opertumeth  them  in  his  anger. 
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“la  saying  these  things,  I  mean  not  to  insinuate,* 
that  the  great  personages,  who  condescend  to  hear  me, 
stand  in  need  of  my  instructions  or  admonitions  :  no, — 
hut  there  was  a  debt  which  I  owed  to  my  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  discharge  it.  The  reasons, 
which  I  have  now  alleged,  will,  I  trust,  be  approved 
by  your  serene  majesty  and  the  princes  :  and  I  humbly 
heg  that  you  will  disappoint  iny  enemies  in  their  un¬ 
just  attemj)ts  to  render  me  odious  and  suspected.  I 
have  done.” 

As  soon  as  Luther  had  finished  his  speech,  which 
was  delivered  in  the  Germain  language,  he  was  ordered 
to  say  the  same  things  in  Latin.  But  he  was  so  much 
out  of  breath,  and  so  overcome  with  heat  and  the  pres¬ 
sure,  of  numerous  persons  of  quality,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  pause  a  little.  Upon  which  a  courtier  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  supposing  him  to  be  disconcer¬ 
ted  and  afraid  to  proceed  in  the  Latin  language,  kiildly 
admonished  him  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  assured 
him  that  he  had  said  enough.  Luther,  however,  did 
not  relish  this  advice  ;  but  having  quickly  recovered 
himself,  he  again  went  over  the  same  ground  in  Latin 
with  prodigious  animation,  and  to  the  very  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  his  friends,  and  particularly  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  It  appears  that  this  prince  was  so  delighted 
^irith  the  [>iety,  confidence,  and  ability  of  Luther  on  this 
ooca^ion,  that  he  took  Spalatinus  aside  into  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  there  expressed  his  approbation  and  as- 
lonl.-limcnt  in  the  following  manner  :  “O,  how  excel¬ 
lently  did  Lather  IMartin  speak,  both  in  German  and 
Latin,  before  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  orders. — 
He  was  suflicientW,  if  net  rather  too  animated!  I” 
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We  may  be  sure  that  that  part  of  Luther’s  harangue, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  ancient  honor  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  empire,  and  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
princes  to  vindicate  their  just  rights  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Rome,  must  have  been  peculiarly  grate¬ 
ful  to  German  ears.  His  adversaries  acknowledge 
that  he  spoke  for  two  hours  with  the  applause  of  one 
half  of  the  assembly  ;  until  John  Eckius,  the  emperor’s 
speaker,  having  lost  almost  all  patience,  before  Luther 
had  well  concluded,  cried  out,  in  much  heat  and  pas¬ 
sion,  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
his  doctrines  ;  that  these  had  already  been  condemned 
in  former  councils,  whose  decisions  were  not  now  to 
be  questioned  :  that  he  was  required  to  say,  simply  and 
clearly,  whether  he  would  or  would  not  retract  his 
opinions.  answer,”  said  Luther  instantly,  “shall 

be  direct  and  plain.  I  cannot  think  myself  bound  t«> 
believe  either  the  pope  or  his  councils  ;  for  it  is  very 
clear,  not  only  that  they  have  often  erred,  but  often 
contradicted  themselves.  Therefore,  unless  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  by  scripture  or  clear  reasons,  my  belief  is  so 
confirmed  by  the  scriptural  passages  I  have  produced, 
and  my  conscience  so  determined  to  abide  by  the  wonl 
of  God,  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing  ; 
for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  innocent  to  act  against  a  man's 
conscience.” 

Luther  then  pronounced  these  words  in  the  German 
language  ; 

Ilier  steheich.  Ichfan  niclitanders.  Gotthcjff  mir.  Amen. 

“Mere  I  stand.  1  cannot  do  otherwise.  May  GdJ  help  me . 
Amen.’* 

Though  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  were  not  so  vio¬ 
lent  against  Luther  as  his  friends  had  anticipated,  yet 
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it  was  thought,  that,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Wittem- 
burgh,  as  his  sate  conduct  expired  in  28  days,  his  life 
would  be  exposed  to  danger.  Frederick  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  distinguished  protector  of  Lu¬ 
ther  had  him  seized  by  three  or  four  horsemen  and 
conveyed  into  the  castle  of  Wartburgb. 

The  disappearance  of  Luther  at  first  disheartened 
his  followers,  for  none  of  them  knew  his  fate,  and  it 
was  generally  thought  he  had  been  assassinated  by  the 
Papists.  Divisions  soon  appeared  among  the  Reform¬ 
ers,  and  many  fiery  spirits  appeared  under  the  name  of 

I 

Reformers,  and  distracted  by  their  high  pretensions, 
and  wild  enthusiasm,  the  thoughts  of  many  on  whose 
minds  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  had  only  begun  to 
dawn.  Hearing  of  these  divisions,  Luther  once  and 
perhaps  oftener  left  the  place  of  his  concealment  and 
went  privately  to  Wittemburgh,  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  elector.  Indeed,  the  state  of  inac¬ 
tivity  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  he  wrote  and 
published  many  very  important  and  valuable  tracts 
and  corresponded  with  not  a  few  friends  who  had  lear¬ 
ned  the  place  of  his  refuge,  was  exceedingly  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  an  ardent,  zealous,  and  enterprizing  mind,  like 
his.  The  troubles  among  the  friends  of  truth  continu¬ 
ed  to  increase,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  sufficient 
power,  decision  and  influence  to  repress  them  but  Lu¬ 
ther.  He  could  not  obtain  the  permission  of  tlie  elec¬ 
tor,  w  ho  was  cautious  and  soniewfiat  timid,  to  appear 
in  public,  and  at  length,  he  resolved  to  disregard  the 
will  of  his  patron  and  protector,  to  return  to  Wiltcm- 
burgh,  and  appear  in  public  among  his  follow’crs. — 
When  he  arrived  at  Borna,  not  far  from  Wittemburgh^ 
he  wrote  to  Frederick,  the  following  remarkable  letter; 
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“That  tfie  accounts  of  what  had  passed  at  Witte  ni- 
^  berg  had  almost  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  despair. — 
That  every  thing  he  had  as  yet  suffered  was  compara¬ 
tively  mere  jests  and  boys’  play.  He  could  not  enough 
lament,  or  express  his  disapprobation  of  those  tumul¬ 
tuous  proceedings  :  the  gospel  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  disgraced  from  this  cause.  That,  in  regard 
to  himself,  he  wished  the  elector  to  understand  more 
distinctly,  that  all  his  hope  and  confidence  depen¬ 
ded  most  entirely  on  the  justice  of  his  cause.  The 
gospel  which  he  defended  and  propagated  was  by  no 
means  a  device  of  his  own,  but  a  heavenly  gift  from  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  that  himself  therefore  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ,  and  a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  and  that  in 
future  he  intended  to  go  by  no  other  name.  Hitherto, 
continued  he,  I  have  offered  myself  for  public  examin¬ 
ation  and  inquiry  ;  not  indeed  from  any  necessity,  but 
because  I  had  hoped  that  so  much  humility  on  my  part, 
might  be  an  inducement  to  others  to  listen  to  the  truth. 
But  now  I  see  plainly,  this  extreme  moderation  is,  by 
Satanic  art,  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gospel,  I 
mean  no  longer  to  concede  in  the  manner  I  have  done 
during  the  last  year,  not  however,  through  fear  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  from  respect  for  my  prince.  When  I  entered 
Worms,  1  dreaded  not  the  innumerable  powers  of  hell  ; 
and  surely  this  hostile  duke  George  of  Leipsic  is  not 
equal  in  strength  or  skill  to  a  single  infernal  spirit. — . 
.  Moreover  the  faithful  derive  from  the  gospel  such  a 
fund  of  courage  and  comfort,  that  they  are  allowed  to 
invoke  God  as  their  father.  Well  therefore  may  I  des¬ 
pise  the  vengeance  of  this  enraged  duke.  Indeed, 
were  the  city  of  Leipsic  itself  in  the  same  conffltion  that 
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Wittemberg  is,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  go  there,  though 
I  were  assured  that  for  nine  days  together  the  heavens" 
would  pour  down  duke  Georges,  every  one  of  which 
would  be  many  times  more  cruel  than  the  present  duke 
of  that  name.  As  it  has  pleased  God  to  permit  this 
same  duke  George  to  treat  Jesus  Christ  with  the  ut¬ 
most  indignity,  it  was  doubtless  my  duty  to  submit ; 

,  nay  I  have  prayed  for  him  often,  and  will  again  pray 
for  him  ;  though  I  am  persuaded  he  would  kill  me  with 
a  single  word  if  it  were  in  his  power.  I  write  these 
things,  that  your  highness  may  know,  I  consider  my¬ 
self,  in  returning  to  Wittemberg,  to  be  under  afar  more 
powerful  protection  than  any  which  the  elector  of  Saxo¬ 
ny  can  afford  me.  To  be  plain,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  your  highness.  It  never  entered  my  mind  to 
request  your  defence  of  my  person.  Nay  it  is  my  de¬ 
cided  judgment,  that,  on  the  contrary,  your  highness 
will  rather  receive  support  and  protection  from  the 
prayers  of  Luther  and  the  good 'cause  in  which  he  is 
embarked.  It  is  a  cause  which  does  not  call  for  the 
help  of  the  sword.  God  himself  will  take  care  of  it 
without  human  aid.  I  positively  declare,  that  if  I  knew 
your  highness  intended  to  defend  me  by  force,  1  would 
not  now  return  to  Wittemberg.  This  is  a  case  where 
God  alone  should  direct ;  and  men  should  stand  still  and 
wait  the  event  without  anxiety  ;  and  that  ma*  will  be 
found  to  defend  both  himself  and  others  the  most  brave¬ 
ly,  who  has  the  firmest  confidence  in  God.  Your  high¬ 
ness  has  but  a  very  feeble  reliance  on  God  ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  think  of  resting  my  defence  and  hopes 
of  deliverance  on  you.  Still,  you  wish  to  know  what 
\ouR  DUTY  IS  IN  THIS  BUSINESS,  and  you  express  a  fear 
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that  yoa  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  acliva.  My 
answer  is,  you  have  already  done  too  much,  and  that  at 
present  you  ought  to  do  nothing.  God  does'  not  allow, 
that  cither  your  highness  or  myself  should  defend  the 
cause  of  truth  by  force.  If  you  do  but  believe  this, 
you  will  be  quite  safe  ;  but  if  not,  my  faith  on  this  head 
will  remain  unshaken,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  leave 
vou  a  prey  to  that  anxiety  which  will  attend  your  in¬ 
credulity.  If  I  should  be  taken,  or  even  put  to  death, 
you  must  stand  excused,  even  in  the  judgment  of  my 
best  friends,  because  I  have  not  followed  your  advice. 
Think  not  of  opposing  the  emperor  by  force  ;  permit 
him  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  lives  and  properties 
of  your  subjects.  It  seems  impossible,  however,  that 
he  should  require  you  to  be  my  executioner,  when  all 
the  world  know  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the  place 
of  my  nativity.  But  if  so  unreasonable  a  demand  should 
be  made,  and  your  highness  would  make  me  acquainted.  ' 
with  the  fact,  I  will  engage,' whether  you  do  or  do  not 
believe  me,  that  no  harm  shall  happen  to  your  high¬ 
ness  on  my  account,  either  in  body,  or  mind,  or  estate^ 
Be  assured,  this  business  is  decided  in  the  counsels  of 
heaven  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  by 
the  government  at  Nuremberg  ;  and  we  shall  shortly 
see  that  those  who  now  dream  they  have  absolutely 
devoured  the  gospel,  have  not  as  yet  even  begun  their 
« imaginary  feast.  There  is  another  Being,  abundantly 
'  more  powerful  than  the  duke  George,  with  whom  1 
have  to  do.  This  Being  knows  me  perfectly  well ;  and 
1  trust  I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  HIM.  If  your  il¬ 
lustrious  highness  could  but  believe  this,  you  would 
see  the  glory  of  God.  But  you  remain  in  darkness 
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through  your  unbelief.  *  Glory  and  praise  be  to  God 
for  evermore  1” 

In  times  like  those  in  which  we  live,  when  no  per¬ 
sonal  danger  results  from  reproving  vice,  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  truth  boldly  against  all  error,  what  shall  we  say 
of  those  ministers,  who  do  not,  because  they  dare  not, 
condemn  in  the  pulpit  any  prevailing  errors,  or  reprove 
the  prevailing  vices  ?  Let  them  read  the  foregoing 
letter,  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  be  ashamed.  Against  one  man,  the  whole 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  of  the  world  were 
arrayed  and  seeking  to  drink  his  blood,  except  one 
magnanimous  prince,  whose  favour  he  risks,  rather  than 
abandon  his  post. 

The  Duke  George,  of  Saxony,  Frederic’s  uncle^ 
was  a  bigoted  Papist,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  crush 
the  Reformation.  The  Saxon  Reformers  dreaded  him. 
But  Luther  encouraged  them.  “  Surely,”  said  he, 
any  one  devil  is  more  powerful  than  this  duke  George, 
and  we  have  to  oppose  them  all.”  When  he  was  told 
that  should  he  go  to  the  diet  of  Nuremburgh,  George 
would  endeavour  to  compass  his  ruin  ;  he  replied  : — 

I  will  go,  should  it  rain  Georges  as  numerous  as  ever 
it  rains  drops  of  water.”  This  is  the  noblest  heroism 
in  the  noblest  of  causes.  He  relied  on  the  God  of 
truth. 


HOPKINSIANISM  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 

Our  object  is,  under  this  head  in  a  few  remarks,  to 
give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  introduction,  progress 
and  effects  of  the  errors  called  Hopkinsian,  in  the 
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churches  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  great 
distinctive  feature  of  this  scheme,  is  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  doctrine  of  an  absolute,  eternal,  and  unalterable 
decree  of  election  of  a  definite  number  of  sinners  to 
everlasting  life  ;  and  of  the  reprobation  of  all  others, 
with  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  made  by  the  death 
of  Clirist  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  family — 
an  atonement  which  respects  all  men  equally  :  and  also 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  ability  of  all  men  to 
receive  the  gospel  and  obey  all  the  commands  of  GoiJ. 
Many  other  principles,  or  shades  of  principle,  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter,  have  been  connected  with 
this  scheme  ;  but  this  is,  we  think,  its  essential  attri¬ 
bute.  If  this  is  correct,  what  we  call  Hopkinsianism, 
in  the  States,  existed  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  17th .century,  John  Cameron, 
a  Scotch  . divine,  taught  theology  in  the  college  ofSau- 
mur,  a  distinguished  Protestant  seminary  of  France.' 
The  divinity  chair  in  that  institution,  became  vacant  in 
the  year  1636,  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Daille,  to  Cha- 
renton,  and  in  1633,  Moses  Amyraut,  was  inaugurated 
divinity  professor,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
studied  under  Cameron*,  and  from  him  had  imbibed  the 
Arminian  doctrines  of  natural  ability  and  indefinite 
atonement,  retaining,  nominall}^  the  Calvanistic  doc- 
irinc  of  election.  Though  Cameron  had  taught  this 
system,  it  attracted  little  attention,  in  France,  until 
Amyraut’s  accession  to  the  divinity  chair  of  the  college, 

.  He  laid  out  all  his  strength,  and  he  was  learned,  acute, 

’  eloquent  and  popular,  in  the  propagation  of  this  scheme. 
The  college  was  adorned  at  that  time,  by  the  talents  of 
Lewis  Cappel,  and  Joshua  de  La  Place,  and  attracted 
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great  numbers  of  students.  The  persuasive  eloquence - 
and  learning  of  the  divinity  professor,  soon  rendered 
him  very  celebrated.  He  paid  his  court  successfully 
to  the  great,  and  soon  appeared  to  be  in  high  favour 
with  some  Popish  noblemen  and  bishops  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Soon  after  his  induction  into  his  professor- 
iihip,  he  dined  with  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Chartres,  at 
the  house*  of  a  Popish  nobleman  near  the  Saumur, 
where  a  project  for  uniting  the  Protestant  and  Popish 
churches  was  hinted  at  by  the  Roman  Catholic  guests, 
who  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  Amyraut’s  views 
respecting  the  atonement  and  other  points.  Amyraut 
on  the  following  day,  made  a  promise,  to  the  Popish 
nobleman,  to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject.  He  re¬ 
deemed  this  pledge  one  year  after,  in  the  publication  of 
a  work  entitled  the  Hypothesis — we  believe,  the  first 
exhibition  from  the  presfe,  of  that  scheme,  here  called 
Ilopkinsian.  Many  students  and  young  clergy,  em¬ 
braced  the  new  doctrine,  which  were  called  Amyral- 
dian  from  the  author  of  the  Hypothesis^  and  Salmuren- 
sian,  from  the  college  of  Saumur,  where  they  were 
first  taught.  The  object  of  Amyraut  and  his  friends, 
at  least  in  part,  was  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Popish 
noblemen,  bishops,  and  government  of  France  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  Protestant  church,  which  had  become 
powerful,  and  which  they  were  prevented  from  perse¬ 
cuting  by  the  edict  of  Nantz.  The  latter  succeeded. 
And  if  the  project  of  flattering  Amyraut  was  devised  by 
Cardinal  Richleau,  as  Bayle,  with  much  probability 
suggests,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  Protestants, 
he  certainlv  was  successful. 
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Many  sound  divines  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
France,  did  not  look  tamely  on,  while  the  Salmurensian 
errors  were  diffused  among  the  churches,  by  Amyraut 
and  his  friends.  The  celebrated  Peter  du  Moulin, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Molinaeus,  published  a 
vindication  of  Galvanism,  and  a  refutation  of  the  Hypo¬ 
thesis.  At  the  Synod  of  Charenion,  1637,  Amyraut 
was  libelled  by  Du  Moulin,  as  publishing  erroneous 
doctrines,  contravening  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  which  had  been  ratified  by  a  general  Synod  of 
the  French  Protestant  church.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  synod  defended  the  doctrines  of  Amyraut,  and 
many,  though  they  professed  not  to  embrace  the  scheme 
of  the  Hypothesis,  yet  thought  the  professor  ought  not 
to  be  censured.  He  was  permitted  to  explain  and 
evade  f  and  yet  Du  Moulin  and  the  friends  of  truth  so 
far  prevailed,  as  to  carry  a  decree  of  Synod,  forbidding 
the  Professor  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  by 
teaching  or  publishing  the  new  doctrines.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  errorists,  also  succeeded,  in  obtaining 
an  act  forbidding  any  to  write  against  Amyraut.  This 
temporizing  policy  produced  no  good  effect.  The 
Professor  taught  in  college,  preached,  and  published 
his  errors,  with  great  zeal. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
controversy  in  France,  the  division  of  the  Protestant 
church,  the  weakening  of  their  hands,  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  the  baleful  march 
of  Socinianism  in  the  path  of  Salmurensianism,  though 
this'section  of  church  history  affords  many  and  import- 
ijot  practical  instructions.  When  the  Salmurensain 
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heresies  had  awakened  passions,  and  created  tanimosi- 
ties  that  prostrated  the  energies,  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  France,  the  government  adventured  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  the  year  1696,  and 
commenced  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  fierce  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Protestants,  that  ever  disgraced  even 
Popish  tyranny.  Great  multitudes  of  the  persecuted 
lied  to  foreign  countries,  to  Geneva,  Holland,  America, 
and  Great  llritain.  While  many  of  the  exiles  were 
sound  in  the  faith,  there  were  perhaps  more  tinctured 
with  the  errors  of  the  Saumer.  But,  reduced  to  po¬ 
verty  in  their  banishment,  and  their  spirit  in  a  great 
measure  broken,  we  know  of  no  publications  issued  by 
them  from  the  press,  in  the  foreign  countries  to  which 
they  fled  ;  and  consequently  we  are  left  partly  to  con- 
iecture.  The  books  of  Amyraut  and  his  coadjutors, 
they  would  certainly  carry  with  them  ;  and  these 
doubtless  would  be  read  by  many,  in  London  and  other 
parts  of  England.  The  errors,  w  hich  their  ministers 
learned  at  home,  they  would  doubtless  preach  in  those 
pulpits  to  w'hich  they  were  admitted,  and  circulate  them 
in  private  conversation. 

Every  one  knows  that  if  only  one  distinguished  man 
becomes  an  errorist  or  heretic,  and  possesses  influence 
and  zeal,  he  may,  and  in  numerous  instances  does,  dif- 
fcise  his  pernicious  doctrines  among  thousands.  That 
some  such  men  learned  the  Salmurensian  Hypothesis 
in  England,  and  brought  them  into  our  country,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  to  say  the  least.  We  all  know  that 
this  scheme  has  been  extensively,  almost  universally^ 
embraced  by  the  divines  of  New-England,  and  that 
many  years  have  been  necessary Ao  give  it  so  exteosirc 
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«  (lifl'usion.  ^That  the  scheme  of  the  New-En'jrlancl 
tiiv  inos  should  so  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  Cameron 
and  Amyraut,  ia  its  leading  features,  and  not  have  iu 
origin  from  the  Saumur,  is  utterly  improbable.  ' 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  developement  of  the 
progress  of  these  heresies  in  our'  eastern  states,  it  is 
expedient  that  we  should  give  a  hasty  outline  of  the 
rc  Icsiastical  and  moral  condition  of  that  section  of  the 
chyxs^K  and  country.  The  doctrines  of  the  early  enai- 
grants  to  New-England  were  strictly  Calvinislic,  in 
relation  to  the  divine  decrees — the  fait  of  man,  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sin,  the  total  depravity  of  man 
by  nature,  the  sovereignty  of  electing  grace,  and  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  elect  only.  These  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  Savoy  Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  in  Boston,  1636, 
ns  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  i>nion  among  the  congrega¬ 
tional  churches  of  Nevv-jEngland.  They  are  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Say  brook  Platform,  adopted  at  Saybrook, 
1701,  as  the  basis  of  union  among  the  Congregationalists 
of  Connecticut.  The  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  to 
New’-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  carried  wdth  them  their 
Calvinism.  Dr.  Owen  w'as  their  favourite  English  au¬ 
thor,  and  in  New-England,  Mathers,  Shepherd,  Daven¬ 
port,  and  many  other  able  and  excellent  men,  wrote 
and  published  largely,  doctrinal  and  practical  works, 
iu  the  illustration,  defence,  and  application  of  the  same 
system.  Orthodox  princrples  were  exteniively  dif¬ 
fused,  intelligently  embraced,  and  firmly  believed  by 
the  great  mass  of  religions  people.  The  clergy  were 
ifien  of  fearning  and  piety.  They  had  generally  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  many  of 

them  taught  their  sons«  while  quite  young.  Wbli^e 
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ministry  and  laity  were  orthodox  and  intelligent)  they 
were  also  stiict  in  their  attention  to  the  practical  duties 
of  religion,  moral  in  their  habits,  and  diligent  in  busH 
ness.  Wordly  conversation  and  business  were  avoided 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  public  worship  attended  with  punc¬ 
tuality  by  nearly  the  whole  population  ;  profane  swear¬ 
ing,  intemperance,  and  other  gross  vices,  were  almost 
unknown  among  them.  Professors  were  regular  in 
their  observance  of  the  duty  of  family  devotion,  singing, 
the  praises  of  God,  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  praying.  The  psalms  used  in  their  public 
and  private  devotions  were  the  literal  versions  of 
David’s  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  Tate  amd 
Brady,  and  afterwards  in  many  districts  that  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Families  were  in¬ 
structed  by  the  clergy  not  only  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  but  in  diets  of  doctrinal  and  practical  catechi¬ 
sing,  and  in  p  istornal  visitation,  from  house  to  house. 
These  Puritans  too,  were  steady  in  their  habits,  dread- 
vd  innovation,  sturdy  in  the  defence  of  their  doctrjnes 
and  practices,  shrewd  in  detecting  any  departure  from 
thein,  and  diligent  in  guarding  against  it.  Their  popu¬ 
lation,  their  learning  and  their  wealth  increased. rapid¬ 
ly,  and  occupied  by  so  intelligent,  devout,  and  indus¬ 
trious  a  race  of*  men,  the  w  ilderness  and  the  solitary 
pl\ce  blossomed  ns .  the  rose.  Their  elementary 
*«chools,  their  academics  and  colleges,  multiplied,  and. 
dourished.  Their  cinl  institulions  were  modelled  in 
subserviency  to  the  interests  of  religion,  while. civil  . 
anil  religious  liberty  were  generally  secured  from  en-. 
cfuachnient. 

Il  seems  strange,  that  in. the  course,  of. less  than  a 
ctMitury,  so  great  a  revolution  sliould  have  taken  place, 
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and  that  the  Salmurensian  errors,  and  even  worse  thatr 
these,  jshould  have  so  extensively  supplanted  ancient 
Calvinism.  We  are  much  more  surprized  at  such  a 
change  among  the  stern  Puritans  of  New-England,  than 
among  the  more  volatile  French  Protestants.  Besides, 
there  was  not  the  temptation  of  flattering  and  gaining 
the  favour  of  Popish  noblemen,  and  of  a  powerful  Po¬ 
pish  monarch^',  which  seduced  professors  from  sound¬ 
ness  of  faith  in  France  ;  for  Popery  has  generally  been 
regarded  with  detestation  in  New-England.  There 
indeed,  remaining  to  the  present  time,  man)'  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  states.  Much  of  their  sober  and 
moral  habits,  of  their  intelligence,  of  their  liberality 
in  the  support  of  religious  and  literary  institutions,  of 
their  enterprize  and  industry^  and,  we  trust,  of  their 
real  godliness.  But,  withal,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
and  alarming  declension  from  former  da(*irinal  purity, 
and  from  the  strictness  of  religious  practice  and  moral 
'  rectitude,  which  we  proceed  to  exhibit. 

Those  who  are  called  Hopkinsians,  all  maintain  the  - 
doctrine  of  election,  immutable,  and  irrevocable — an 
election  of  a  definite  number  to  eternal  life,  and  this 
not  on  account  of  foreseen  faith  and  good  works,*  but 
absolute  and  sovereign.  Of  course,  they  hold  that  a 
definite  number  were  ordained  from  .all  eternity  to 
everlasting  misery.  The  doctrine  of  election  was  so 
prominent  in  the  writings  of  Owen  and  other  Calvin:?- 
tic  divines  of  Europe,  and  in  those  of  the  c  uly  fithcrs 
of  New'-England,  that  to  have  attacked  tiiis  doctrine, 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment,  before  .^u  v 
Puritan  congregation.  But  the  nature  and  extent 
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>he  atonemeni,  the  natural  powers  of  man,  in  relati*op 

Vo  obedience,  and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  afforded 

♦  , 

ampler  range  for  speculation,  especially  as  on  some  oC 
these  topics,  the  divines  of  the  Ueformatlon  and  their 
predecessors,  while  they  held  the  truth,  did  not  ex¬ 
press  themselves  with  sufficient  precision.  On  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  atonement,  particularly,  there 
was  considerable  vagueness  of  phraseology.  The  sa¬ 
crifice  for  sin,  was  said  to  be  sullicient  for  the  expia¬ 
tion  of  the  sins  of  every  individual  of  the  human  family. 
The  word  sacrifice  is  equivocal,  as  it  means  either 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  himself  the  victim 
offered  for  sin,  or  it  means  the  act  of  offering  the  sa¬ 
crifice — of  making  an  atonement  by  obedience  to  the 
law  and  suffering  its  penality.  If  the  word,  sacrifice, 
be  used  in  the  latter  sense,  it  was  sufficient  for  no  more 
than  the  object  stipulated  in  the  covenant  of  grace'^ 
but  used  in  the  former  acceptation,  Christ,  who  is  the 
sacrifice,  had  sufficient  power  and  wisdom,  to  save  the 
whole  bumar^  race,  had  it  been  so  stipulated  in  the  cov¬ 
enant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  and  many  of  themselves  bewildered  in 
imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christy’s  sitcrifice, 
a  fiw'  of  the  New-England  divines,  abqut  the  middle  of 
tlie  last  century,  began  cautiously  to  introduce,  connec¬ 
ted  with  election,  t!ie  S-^ilmurensian  error  of  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  every  individual  of  the  human  f  .mily.  This 
iloctriue  they  employed  to  account  for  the  propriety 
and  titiies.^  of  miking,  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  m 
olk'T  ol  salvation  to  all  gospel  hearers,  many  of  whom 
never  cml^race  it  for  salvation.  But,  to  justify  this 
gancr.d  offer  of  salvation;  they  professed  to  think  ii 
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Hiecessary  that  every  sinner  should  have  power  risidicg 
in  himself  aAer  the  fall,  to  exercise  faith,  in  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  of  course  to  render  obedience  to  all  God's 
commandments.  To  justify  this  tenet,  recourse  was 
had  to  a  distinction  made  by  President  Edwards,  (n 
name  ahvays  to  be  mentioned  with  respect,)  between 
man’s  natural  faculties,  and  moral  powers,  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  of  this  distinction,  which,  it  is  evident, 
he  never  intended,  though  he  did  not  utter  his  views 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  guarded.  The  next  step  was 
to  maintain  that  the  sinner  was  not  totally  depraved, 
but  that  his  understanding  and  memory,  or,  in  more 
modern  phraseology,  his  intellectual  powers,  were  not 
injured  by  the  fall,  nor  in  any  way  depraved.  While 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  old  orthodox  divines 
is,  that  man  needs  sanctification,  in.  his  whole  sovl^ 
spirit,  and  body,  the  New-England  Salmurensians  lim¬ 
ited  all  depravity  to  the  heart,  or  as  they  express  them¬ 
selves  to  the  will,  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  body 
being  left  unpolluted  by  sin.  Intimately  Connected 
w’ith  this,  was  the  denial  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s 
sin  to  his  posterity;  for  they  would  have  all  sin  which 
exposes  to  condemnation  voluntary,  not  .admitting  that 
‘‘  sentence  has  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  on 
account  of  the  transgression  of  The  preaching 

of  these  errors  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  bruit  of 
the  existence  of  Arminianism  in  Yale  College,  .men-  ' 
tioned  in  the  Life  of  Dr. 'Coleman,  as  creating  some 
alarm  in  the  New-England  churches,  about  the  year 
1750. 

Though  there  are  no  monuments  of  the  fact  from 

the  press,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  those  errors 
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t'lughl  from  some  pulpits  in  Boston,  before  tlie  College 
of  Cambridge  declined  to  Socinianisin,  and  before  this 
heresy  was  embraced  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  that 
city  ;  for  no  man  or  body  of  men  ever  receded  so  far 
at  one  step,  as  to  abandon  at  once,  Calvinism,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  Heresy  of  Socinus.  Such  errors  as  are 
detailed  above,  have  in  all  known  cases,  formed  the 
intermediate  steps — thej  are  the  well-known  road 
(hat  leads  from  the  purity  of  gospel  truth,  to  the  ex- 
Ircmos  of  heresy.  That  they  were  so  in  Boston, 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  from  the  disclosures  made 
since  the  open  appearance  of  what  they^call  Unitariam 
ism  in  the  capital  of  New-England. 

Most  of  the  Salmurcnsian  errors  are  cautiously  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  works  of  Belamy,  who  was  one  of  those 
fbw  leading  divines  in  the  Congregational  church,  that 
consolidated  the  system  now’  so  prevalent,  and  devised 
secretly  the  measures  for  its  propagation  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  churches — measures  which  unhappily  have  proved 
too  successful,  which  have  already  producedland  still 
threaten  consequences  ever  to  be  deplored.  We  shall 
prosecute  this  subject  in  our  next  number. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PREVIEW  OF  HARRIS  ON  PSALMODY. 

'The  Ploughman’s  Letter,  in  answer  to  some  ifl.- 
quiries  on  Psalnaody,  by  his  young  friends.  By  James 
Harris,  Esq.  Yorkville,  S.  C.  1(^24.  pp.  49.  8vo. 

When  some  the  first  English  adventurers,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  were  about  to  set  sail  from  one 
of  the  E  Indian  HTunds,  the  king  asked  pnem^  whefher 
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they  sung  tlie^snlms  of  David  in  Iheir  own  country  ? 
The  chief  and  some  of  his  people  immediately  com¬ 
menced  the  singing  of  one  of  ihcse  inspired  odes.*  By 
what  means  these  remote  islanders  become  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  ofthis  part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures, 
we  arc  not  informed.  But  we  may  safely  infer  that  it 
was  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  who 
liad  formed  trading  establishments  in  the  East,  before 
any  British  vessel  navigated  those  seas.  We  know  that 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  by  an  act  passed  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  and  which  is  yet  in  existence, 
ordered  that  the  150  Psalms  of  David,  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  and  one  or  two  other  short  articles  of  their  For¬ 
mularies  should  be  sung  in  the  praises  of  God,  and  none 
others  were  permitted.  Such,r  for  many  years,  was 
the  law  in  roost  Protestant  churches,  and  in  practice, 
the  inspired  Psalms  were  used  generally  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  hum«an  compositions. 

It  is  in  defence  x)f  these  psalms,  as  the  only  divinely 
authorized  matter  of  the  church’s  praise,  that  the 
Ploughman  publishes  his  letter.  He  is  a  plain,  un¬ 
lettered  man,  who,  like  Mr.  Haring  on  Hopkiosianism, 
writes  ebly  on  an  important  subject  of  controversy. 
The  polemical  discussions,' which,  within  a  few  years 
have  been  revived  on  this  subject,  have  undergone 
^ome  change  on  the  part  of  those,  who  defend  the  use 
of  uninspired  songs.  When  Xndersoni  Clarke,  &c. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  entered  the  lists 
in  favour  of  inspired  psalms,  against  Black,  Latta  and 
Freeman,  it  was  the  age  of  infidelity  ;  and  we  often  9ee 
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the  spirit  of  the  world,  passing,  like  a  dark  cloud,  across 
the  firmament  of  the  church.  Black,  &c.  treated  the 
psalms  much  more  unceremoniously,  than  Priestley 
did  the  epistles  of  Paul.  That  champion  of  Socinian- 
ism,  charged  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  with  unsound 
reasoning,  and  an  inaccurate  application  of  the  Old 
T estament  Scriptures  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  priest¬ 
hood.  But  the  advocates  of  human  songs  in  divine 
worship,  alluded  to  above,  had  the  intrepidity  to  charge 
the  book  of  psalms  with  not  only  obscurity,  and  unfit¬ 
ness  for  devotional  singing,  but  with  malevolent  and 
malignant,  passions.  This  was  adventuring  farther  than 
any  one,  professing  to  be  a  Bible  believer,  much  less 
any  professed  Christian  minister,  so  far  as  we  know, 
did  adventure  before  them,  in  attacking  any  part  of  the 
acknowledged  inspired  Scriptures.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  must  account  for  it. 

The  present  advocates  for  Watts’  Imitations  and 
Hymns,  and  other  uninspired  odes,  seem  unwilling  to 
go  so  far  in  this  age  of  Bibles,  when  the  dark  cloud  of 
infidelity  has  in  some  measure  passed  away.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  very  argument  which 
they  manage,  appears  almost  to  force  them  into  thi^ 
tremendous  position,  at  which  they  themselves  must 
shudder.  They  must  maintain,  in  order  to  be  consis¬ 
tent,  that  the  Psalms  of  David  are  unfit  for  Christian 
worship  ;  otherwise,  why  reject  them  and  substitute 
others  in  their  room  ?  Human  compositions  must  be 
defended  as  superior  to  the  inspired  psahns,  or  why 
use  them  in  preference  ?  Here  is  a  sore  temptation  to 
go  perilous  lengths  on  this  side  of  the  controversy, 
wThicb  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  not  permit,  and  which. 
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we  bope,  their  own  better  jujlgment,  anil  he.s^rt  do 
condemn.  Treat  the  Psalms  of  David  with  that  rever¬ 
ence,  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  challen¬ 
ges,  and  little  room  seems  to  be  left  for  disputation.  It 
is  announced  in  the  Pittsburgh  Recorder,  that  T.  D. 
Baird,  A.  M.  is  about  to  publish,  should  sufficient  en¬ 
couragement  offer,  “  An  inquiry  into  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  exercise  of 
sacred  praise/’  The  object  of  the  work,  is  to  refute 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McMaster’s  “  Apology  for  the  Book  of 
Psalms.”  We  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Religious 
Monitor,  a  sound,  orthodox,  and  valuable  magazine, 
published  in  the  city  of  Albany,  when  noticing  this  pro¬ 
posed  publication  :  “  We  hope  he,”  the  author,  “  will 
evince  for  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  a  comppnent  part  of 
the  inspired  volume,  greater  reverence  than  most  of 
his  predecessors  have  done,  when  advocating  the  cause 
which  Mr.  Baird  has  espoused.^’ 

But  w’e  must  not  forget  the  Ploughman’s  letter.  It* 
is  modestly  addressed  to  his  offspring  and  other  rela¬ 
tions,  who  appear  to  be  very  numerous.  The  style 
though  unpolished,  is  perspicuous  and  nervous,  and 
Uie  argument  manly,  powerful,  and,  we  think,  decisive. 
After  having  proved  that  we  have  a  Divine  warrant  for 
the  use  of  David’s  Psalms,  that  the  Psalms  and  Hymns 
of  Watts  are  erroneous  in  many  points,  and  having  an¬ 
swered  objections,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

‘"No  matter  how  many  good  things  are  in  Dr.  Watts, 
seeing  Jus  design  was  to  supplant  the  book  of  Psalms 
with  his  Psalms.  This  is  enough  to  condemn  his  book. 
Would  you  tbii»k  any  man  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of-tlie  United  States,  if  be  would  tell  the  President 
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that  he  was  his  frieud,  approved  of  his  measures  and 
intended  to  do  him  a  kindness  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
told  him  that  he  intended'  to  supplant  him  and  to  take 
bis  place,  turn  him  out  of  his  office  and  only  let  him  live 
as  a  common  subject  in  the  government  ?  Certainly 
not.  How,  then,  can  you  approve  of  Dr,  VVatts^  con¬ 
duct,  when  he  has  done  the  very  same  thing  with 
David  ?  How  much  soever  they  speak  in  favour  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  they  prefer  Dr.  Watts’.  Let 
common  prudence  speak,  were  you  travelling  with 
your  waggon,  and  all  your  property  in  it,  and  should 
come  to  a  river  over  which  there  were  two  bridges ; 
the  one  was  of  sound  materials,  of  longstanding,  and  no 
danger  of  giving  way,  and  that  was  safe  for  all  passen¬ 
gers  and  for  any  burden,  but  the  other  bridge  was  of 
unsound  materials,  of  a  dangerous  construction,  and  led 
into  a  dangerous  swamp,  wonld  not  common  prudence 
direct  you  to  take  the  one  that  was  safe,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  bad  one  was  the  smoothest  covered. 

So  this  is  the  very  case  with  regard  to  Psalmody  ; 
the  book  of  Psalms  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  safe  way;  the 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  reformers  and  Christ^him- 
self  have  all  gone  in  this  way.  This  book  stands  in  the 
very  way  that  Ezra  the  scribe  left  it,  when  he  made  the 
selection  under  the  spirit  of  inspiration  :  but  this  other 
bridge  or  way,  by  every  flood,  is  altered,  changed, 
amended  and  repaired  every  few  y^ears  :  and  indeed  it 
needs  it,  and  it  will  lead  them  into  strange  and  unsettled 
principles  ;  and  every  erroneous  sect,  at  its  first  outset, 
will  throw  away  the  book  of  Psalms  and  get  a  Hymn 
book,  with  all  their  errors  plainly  held  out  in  it,  so 
that  they  will  not  ofily  preach  their  errors,  but  sing 
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them,  which  is  ten-fold  worse  than  when  it  is  preached, 
for  all  must  join  ;  but  when  it  is  preached,  it  is  only 
held  out  for  their  consideration  ;  this  consideration 
ought  to  make  a  church  or  minister  very  careful  that 
nothing  that  is  possible  for  to  be  erronous,  should  be 
adrnitted  as  the  matter  of  our  songs  nod  praise  ;  and  if 
there  is  an  error  in  tl>e  Hymn  we  sing,  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  be  right  ?  If  we  do  what  God  commands, 
ae  are  on  safe  ground.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  considerably  ample  historical 
deduction,  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  the  practice 
of  the  church  in  her  purest  parts  and  best  times,  is  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  David’s  Psalms.  His  comparisons 
are  remarkably  striking  and  appropriate.  Take  the 
following  example  : 

“  3Iy  nephews,  of  whom  I  have  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  first  and  second  line,  all  within  2o 
miles,  besides  those  that  are  far  off,  all  which  are  in 
the  habits  of  friendship  with  me,  and  I  am  confident 
will  attend  to  what  I  say,  as  to  what  the  scriptures 
principally  teach.  Some  of  you  are  well  established 
in  the  present  truth,  others  are  unsettled  and  need  some 
advice.  I  offer  this  as  my  last,  as  one  that  has  a  great 
desire  to  see  you  walking  in  the  way  to  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  knowing  the 
truth  and  walking  in  it.  Never  give  np  the  book  of 
Psalms  which  hath  a  positive  command  to  be  used.  No 
scripture  inference  will  be  admitted,  in  order  to  set 
aside  the  commands  of  God.  1  deny  that  there  is  one 
single  tex4in  all  the  New  Testament  to  mak%  a  Hymn ; 
the  advocates  of  Hymns  always  fly  to  Col.  iii.  16,  and 
Epb.  T.  19,  for  their  scripture  warrant.  But  in  these 
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texts  there  U  nothing  about  making  Hj  mns,  but  only 
using  those  that  were  already  made.  Would  you  not 
e;v3ily  understand  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct  upon 
such  directions  in  temporal  things.  Were  you  to  or* 
der  your  servants  to  take  an  axe,  mattock  imd  plouglv, 
and  go  and  chop,  grub  and  clear  such  a  piece  of  ground 
and  plough  it  ;  if,  when  you  go  to  sec  how  t!)cy  were 
doing,  you  w’ound  liiid  them  all  making  new  kinds  of 
ploughs,  you  would  say,  What  Is  this  you  arc  about  ? 
did  I  tell  you  to  go  and  make  ploughs  ?  had  you  not 
good  ploughs  ready  made  ?  why  did  you  not  cliop, 
grub  and  plough  as  1  told  you  ?  I  told  you  nothing  about 
making  new  ploughs  and  behold  you  are  disputing  about 
which  of  your  new  ploughs  is  the  best  ;  you  find  that 
they  need  altering,  and  so  you  are  spending  your  time 
in  mending  that  which  will  never  answer  the  purpose.'* 
The  extracts  given  are  a  sufficient  specimen  of  his 
manner.  We  earnestly  recommend  this  pamphlet  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Until  within  a  few  years  no  kind  of  .instrumental 
music  was  permitted  in  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New-England.  Latterly  in  some  churches  the  bass 
viol  has  been  introduced.  An  organ  has  lately  been 
constructed  in  New  -York  for  a  Congregational  church 
in  New-London  (Connecticut).  Anciently,  in  the 
churches  of  that  section  of  the  country,  David’s  Psalms 
only  were  sung,  and  that  by  the  whole  congregation — 
then  Watts’  were  introduced.  Next,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  praising  God,  was  committed  to  a  choir — gene¬ 
rally  some  young  people  on  the  gallery — all  others 
being  silent.  This  is  now  the  common  practice.  A 
good  organ  will  prevent  the  words  liung  by  the  choir 
from  being  heard  :  it  will  be  music  only;  i^uery.  Of 
what  use,  in  that  case,  will  any  psalms  be  of  to  the  con:^ 
gregatioD?  May  not  psalms  be  dispensed  with  altogether?/ 


MM 


